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Abstract 

Through nearly a century of popular usage in America that started just after the Civil War, the 
term “fakir” acquired numerous successive meanings in the United States as it moved from India 
to a description of magicians in Orientalist costumes on the vaudeville stage, then a term for 
ostentatious salesmen on American sidewalks, then to duplicitous con artists and criminals, and 
finally to the yogis and swamis from India who travelled to the United States and were labelled 
with the various meanings of the term. More than a simple loanword, the word fakir is one of the 
earliest, longest-running, and perhaps most influential ways in which American popular culture 
has engaged with ideas of India, and through a large cache of newspaper and magazine articles, 


this chapter will trace its history for the first time. 
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“Fakir— First a magician, then a showman with a worthless exhibit, lastly 
a cheat. These applications of the term appear to be of American origin...” 


—from Our Common Speech by Gilbert M. Tucker (New York, 1895) 


Swami Vivekananda’s speech at the 1893 World’s Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago is often seen as the formal introduction of Hinduism and yoga to the 
general American public, and Vivekananda himself is largely depicted as a lone 
missionary figure. But Vivekananda was surrounded by fakirs in Chicago. As 
part of the wider Columbian Exhibition world’s fair that hosted the Parliament, 
there were fakirs called “Hindoo Jugglers” who performed feats of magic, and the 
Midway Plaisance park was described as no less than “the paradise of fakirs... this 
throbbing picture of oriental life” since it was filled with salesmen.! The magazine 
Puck crudely mocked Vivekananda’s representation of Hinduism at the Parliament 
with a cartoon of a dark-skinned man holding a scroll that read “fakir.” The term 
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— 


THE FAKIR OF BRAMA! 


Fig. 3.1 Display Advertisements for The Fakir of Brama (1852) and The Fakir of Shiva (1851). 
Source: New London Daily Star (New London, Connecticut) and The Daily Commercial 
Register (Sandusky City, Ohio). 


followed Vivekananda for years, even after his death. Upon the completion of his 
first visit to the United States, he was nominally described as “Hindoo religious 
fakir” and also attacked as one of many “arrant” and “erratic” domestic religious 
“fakirs” in the United States who taught “all sorts of follies.”* In 1902, Vivekananda 
was crudely eulogized by a Florida newspaper as a “fakir” who had “figured in a 
clever little hoax upon the American people.”* 

More than a simple loanword, “fakir” had almost a century of common usage 
in the United States and it was perhaps one of the most influential ways in which 
American popular culture engaged with ideas of India. Originally a term in India for 
a Muslim renunciant, it came to America and had numerous successive meanings 
and connotations. It described religion and asceticism in India, wonder-workers and 
stage magicians, con artists, and perhaps its most popular usage was as a term to 
describe animated salesmen and peddlers who would use attention-gaining meth- 
ods to sell cheap goods and novelties to the public on sidewalks and street corners. 

There are two likely routes that the word “fakir” took in its journey from a term 
that described Muslim ascetics in South Asia to one that referenced salesmen in 
the United States. The first is through stage magic. Starting in the early-nineteenth 
century, feats of magic were often associated with India and many stage performers 
adopted Indian personae to capitalize on the association. Invoking the purported 
power of Indian ascetics, many stage magicians took on the title of “fakir.”4 Their ranks 
included the Fakir of Siva, the Fakir of Oola, and the Fakir of Brama. One historian 
of magic described them as “a vast parade of ‘Fakirs,’ men of the tricky sphere who 
annexed the word Fakir to some oriental town and used it to advertise themselves.”° 
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CHILDREN! CHILDREN! 


GO AND SEE 


PAKIR OF AVA AND WHISTON 


PECK’S GRAND ‘OPERA HOUSE, 
Saturday Afternoon, Jan. 8, 1881 


Doors open at 1:30. Performance commences at 2:30. 


Bring this Ticket and TEN CENTS. 


oF EVERY CHILD RECEIVES A PRESENT. 


Fig. 3.2 Ticket for Performance by The Fakir of Ava in New Haven, Connecticut (1881). 
Source: Collection of Philip Deslippe. 


The most notable of the many stage magician fakirs was the British-born Isaiah 
Harris Hughes (1810-1891) who performed as the Fakir of Ava. Hughes was a savvy 
promoter and had a deft skill of getting local newspapers to provide coverage of 
his shows instead of paying for advertising. His greatest promotional innovation, 
and one that would become his hallmark, came in 1857 with the concept of the “gift 
show.” Hughes would give away door prizes at his performances that were mostly 
trinkets and costume jewelry at first, but later included larger prizes such as fur- 
niture, cash, and musical instruments, to the delight of his audiences. The concept 
was such a successful way to advertise his performances that Hughes compared it 
to “coining money.”® Given the similarities between these gift shows and the side- 
walk merchants who moved cheap goods as they charmed and entertained crowds, 
it is likely that the sidewalk fakirs gained their name through Hughes’ moniker. 

Another possibility is that the term passed more directly from South Asia to the 
United States through encounters with yogis. According to David Gordon White, 
early European encounters with yogis occurred in public spaces such as markets 
and temple sites where merchants and travelers saw “professional beggars... and 
individuals dressed in the garb of yogis clustered around them in all manner of 
ascetic poses and self-mortifying displays in order to fill their bowls with alms.”’ 
Other Western observers made efforts to distinguish between the yogis encountered 
in the world and the abstract ideal of yoga itself. Jean-Antoine Dubois, a French 
Catholic missionary, defined yoga as a doctrine of meditation, but also denounced 
those commonly thought of as yogis as “a tribe of vagabonds.”® Horace Hayman 
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Fig. 3.3 "A Fakir Benares" Postcard (circa 1900). Fig. 3.4 Image from Article on 
Source: Collection of Philip Deslippe. "Inauguration Day Fakirs" (1897). 
Source: Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Wilson, a British Orientalist, placed yogis within Patanjali’s “school of philosophy,” 
but also acknowledged them as capricious vagrants who employed “the character... 
for a lazy livelihood” and had “to their religious personification more of the moun- 
tebank than any others” due to the frequency that they told fortunes, sold medical 
cures, played music, and travelled with performing animals.° 

Efforts to separate yoga from yogis were aided by changing views towards the 
faqir and use of the term faqir itself. According to Nile Green, there was “an assembly 
of powerful enemies” in India by the latter-nineteenth century— including Muslim 
and Hindu reformers, missionaries, British administrators, medical authorities, and 
Indian nationalists— that shared an opposition to faqgirs and turned the previously 
positive characteristics of the faqir—sanctified intoxication, divine madness, and 
holy poverty—into an “immoral nexus” that could be seen as a symbol and cause 
of poverty and moral decline." The faqgir became “an increasingly maligned and 
marginal figure” within India as the term became increasingly interchangeable 
with the similarly marginalized term yogi.'' It is possible then that the yogis seen 
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by Dubois, Wilson, and others who moved as vagabonds, sold medical cures, and 
drew attention to themselves in public squares to raise money, could have been in 
mind when the term “fakir” was applied in the United States to roaming sellers of 
trinkets and nostrums who drew attention to themselves in public to make money. 

The colloquial use of the term “fakir” for a salesman came into common 
usage in the United States shortly after the Civil War. In 1871, the Cincinnati Daily 
Enquirer reported that a square in the city center had been “given over to street 
fakirs, who hawk cheap jewelry, patent soap and tooth-powders to crowds of men 
and boys.”? A writer for Munsey’s Magazine placed the birth of fakirs in New York 
City in 1874 at the corner of Wall and Nassau streets with a young boy who sold 
a box of cheap penknives through his loud musical voice.'* By the late-nineteenth 
century, fakirs as sidewalk peddlers were a common and widely recognized type 
throughout the United States. The Saint Paul Daily Globe described them as “a class 
of people living in all large cities” and newspapers in cities such as New York, Saint 
Louis, and Philadelphia offered long, illustrated portraits of fakirs and their trade 
to readers who were already familiar with them and eager to learn more.'* The 
fakir could even often be found as a stock character in vaudeville that was instantly 
recognizable to any given audience.* 

Fakirs were often associated with specific streets or points in a given city, but 
they were also itinerant and frequently moved where opportunity arose, such as 
seasonal and large events. In 1883, the Times Picayune noted the “large number 
of fakirs” in New Orleans “during and preceding the Carnival season” and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer described the presence of “all fakirdom” swarming to a 
midsummer gathering of the fraternal order of Elks to sell them Elk-related items, 
lemonade, and root beer.1* No event was more important to sidewalk fakirs than 
the weeks of shopping before Christmas. One widely syndicated newspaper article 
published in 1902 told readers that over ten thousand fakirs would be working 
across the country during the weeks leading up to Christmas, with hundreds of 
them crowding the sidewalks of cities such as New Orleans, Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
and Omaha.’ Another nationally syndicated piece in 1913 gave a detailed portrait 
of the “Christmas street fakir” to readers and explained how the holidays served as 
“the harvest time of the whole year” for the sidewalk merchants.1® 

As a salesperson, the fakir could be cast in glowing terms. A syndicated article 
on fakirs during the Christmas season described the typical holiday merchant as 
someone “with a wit as incisive as his business acumen; possessor of a soul utterly 
incapable of being cast down, the ingenuity and imagination of a clever novelist, 
and the power to make word paintings that rival the alliterative work of circus 
press agents.”!9 The unique confidence and charisma of successful sidewalk fakirs 
caused many to see them as possessing innate talents that could not be taught, 
while others described sidewalk fakirs as masterful students of psychology and 
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human nature. Because their income was almost entirely dependent on their own 
efforts, sidewalk fakirs were often praised for their drive and industry, no more 
so when they could move large amounts of otherwise unsellable merchandise or 
earn a year’s worth of money in only a few weeks of frantic selling during the 
Christmas season. 

That same ability to only work for a few weeks or months out of the year, 
combined with the mobile and freelance nature of their vocation, could also be 
held against salesmen fakirs, and they were frequently derided as being rootless 
and lacking discipline. The Washington Post referred to street fakirs as “the evo- 
lution of the genus hobo” and the Times of Philadelphia described the street fakir 
as the “next brother to the tramp, for he would prefer to go idle rather than work 
if he could not fake.”*° Sidewalk fakirs throughout the United States were also 
regularly described as outsiders or foreign. A preacher in upstate New York railed 
against fortune-telling fakirs as he carefully noted their “long black mustachios” 
and “sharp aquiline noses.”*! In 1894, several newspapers cast fakirs in explicitly 
ethnic terms with descriptions of fakirs as “mainly Greeks and Arabians” and 
“Persian candy men,” and a personification of the fakir as the “unspeakable Turk” 
who “thrusts jewelry in your face and whines for recognition of the bargain.”?? 
Another newspaper described sidewalk fakirs as “strange a group of nomads as can 
be found anywhere in the world,” and it was common for fakirs at crowded events 
to be described with the loaded expression “thicker than Egyptians at Cairo.””° 

The most common negative associations with the word “fakir” were fraud 
and deception. Because of this, and their similar spellings, the words “fakir” and 
“faker” became almost interchangeable and were used as suffixes that could be 
easily applied to a wide variety of dubious and fraudulent schemes. A man who 
ran a fraudulent investment scheme that promised to double the money of inves- 
tors in Minneapolis by cornering the market in grain was arrested and dubbed a 
“wheat pool fakir.”*4 There were “souvenir fakirs” who sold bootleg emblems and 
badges at conventions and gatherings for trade unions and fraternal organizations 
like the Grand Army of the Republic.?5 King Edward VII of England fell victim to 
a “dog faker” when he was sold an ordinary dog that was made appealing from 
the “elaborate results obtained by trimming, combing and cropping.””¢ At the turn 
of the century there was a large public controversy over “nature fakirs,” writers 
who made embellished or fraudulent observations about the natural world, that 
eventually involved President Theodore Roosevelt and the author Jack London.?’ 

As the mixed uses of “fakir” and “faker” increased, there were frequent attempts 
to correct perceived misuses of the terms and establish neat and proper divisions 
between their meanings and their Indian and American referents. One reader of 
the New York Times wrote to the paper’s editor and asked why the word “fakir” was 
used instead of “faker,” since they intended to describe a trickster, not “one of an 
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order of religious beggars.” They ended with a mocking suggestion that by using 
“fakir,” “one might just as well write ‘writir’ or ‘bakir’ when one who ‘writes’ or 
one who ‘bakes’ is meant.”*® An article on the differences between American and 
British English counted the use of “fakir for faker” as one of many “inexcusable 
errors” committed by Americans on par with confusing “one’s selffor oneself” since 
according to the author, “fakir is a Hindustani word meaning, simply, beggar.”*9 But 
“fakir” in the American context was not simply an error or a misspelling, rather it 
was a complicated and loaded term that had a range of meanings and implications 
that could refer to America, India, or both. 

The attacks on sidewalk fakirs in the United States as lazy, vagrant, foreign, 
and fraudulent were likely influenced by perceptions of ascetic fakirs in India who 
were regularly included in travelogues to depict India as exotic and backwards 
and used as an example for a wide array of negative perceptions and stereotypes 
of religious life in India such as idolatry, idleness, self-torture, superstition, poverty, 
naivety, deception, fraud, and filth.3° Mary Hastings Bradley mentioned “filthy 
fakirs” alongside “teeming bazaars... veiled women with clinking anklets... jewels 
of glittering splendor, rainbow silks, rivers of sewage” in her widely syndicated 
account of hunting in India.*! Katherine Mayo mentioned fakirs in her polemic 
Mother India as naked and drugged beggars who “stream across the country 
feeding off the populace.” And one famous missionary account of Chundra Lela, a 
Nepali girl who became a Christian after a youth spent in the “folly and cruelty of 
Hindu superstition,” labelled her as “the converted fakir.” 

There were so many meanings within the term “fakir” that several of them 
could be applied to the same subject, and in some cases, multiple connotations of 
the term “fakir” could be applied to a single subject simultaneously. It was used in 
no less than three different ways in 1896 to describe various exhibitions of hypnosis. 
A fakir was someone with genuine inexplicable abilities when used to describe a 
man from Lahore who supposedly entered into a cataleptic state for a week inside 
a glass coffin on a train ride to the millennial exposition in Budapest.*” A fakir was a 
deceitful faker when it was applied to a hypnotic test subject named Patrick Wilson 
who humiliated the San Francisco Psychical Society after it was discovered that he 
had “cruelly deceived” its members.** “A fakir described someone who deceptively 
used genuine extraordinary abilities in an account given of a group of men who “felt 
no pain” and could create the illusion of being under a hypnotic trance by showing 
no response when their ears were sewed up to their cheeks or when lit cigars were 
pressed against their cheeks during hypnotic exhibitions for paying audiences.** 

The flexibility of the term was consistently applied to yogis, swamis, and other 
spiritual teachers. “Fakir” pointed to both con artists and wonderworkers in India 
in a syndicated piece that ruthlessly mocked Yogi Hari Rama, who arrived in 
the United States as Hari Mohan Singh and remade himself into an enormously 
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profitable yoga teacher. Yogi Hari Rama was a “fakir” who had “great success in 
selling (his) Super Yogi Science to the gullible” who “still believe in the ‘miracles’ 
of Hindu fakirs.”*> “Fakir” simultaneously implied being a mystic on Indian soil 
while also being a dubious or credulous imposter when it was applied to several 
Americans who travelled to India on spiritual pursuits: Henry Olcott of the 
Theosophical Society, a man from Tennessee named James Brandon who healed 
and drew large crowds in Pune, and a specious “Charles William de Rousette” who 
allegedly presided over a temple dedicated to Hanuman and the monkeys who 
lived around it.%® 

“Fakir” concurrently invoked con artistry, repulsive asceticism, and idleness to 
a writer for the Detroit Free Press who wrote on “the religious graft” operated by 
“fakirs” and used the example of a Hindu who “for awhile... buried himself in the 
native life of a loathy colony of fakirs” in India, came to America and “made a for- 
tune... over the gullibility of the smart American people” as another kind of fakir, 
and then returned to India to “spend the rest of his days in luxurious idleness.”3” 
The author included American-born “fakers” who worked as Spiritualists and 
Pentecostal revivalists as part of the “fakirs” who found religion to be “an extremely 
practical, well-paying proposition.” A similar ease in applying to the term to both 
those inside and outside of India came eight years later when Rustom Rustomjee, 
the Bombay-based editor of the Oriental Review, lectured in several American cities 
and warned his audiences about the false teachings that “handsome young Swami 
fakirs” had brought to the United States.** Rustomjee’s examples of fakirs included 
the American-born “Omnipotent Oom” Pierre Bernard, the German-born Ernst 
Otto Haenisch who founded the neo-Zoroastrian group Mazdaznan, and India’s 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Another form of fakir that invoked multiple meanings of the term was the 
“accident fakir” who would fake injuries, most often on trains and in railway sta- 
tions, to collect money from insurance claims and direct settlements. The “fakir” in 
“accident fakir” not only implied the faking that they engaged in, but it also invoked 
the laziness and idleness of fakirs. One speaker at the convention of the American 
Electric Railway Claims Association described them as those engaged in “the pro- 
fession... of falling off trolley cars for a living.” The most famous accident fakir 
was a woman named Maud Myrtle Johnson who was known as “The Queen of the 
Accident Fakirs” after she staged dramatic injuries that resulted in compensation 
from over thirty different corporations across the country.*° Johnson’s proficiency 
in staging these injuries was due to her ability to dislocate her knees and ankles at 
will, and “fakir” in her case was also used to invoke the contortionism and physical 
deformities used by begging fakirs in India. 

Accident fakirs were a serious concern of insurance companies, railroad, and 
local transit authorities. As they staged accidents in one location and then moved 
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to another (often changing their appearance and name), they left insurance compa- 
nies and transit authorities were ill-equipped to identify individual accident fakirs 
or the larger methods of their trade. In the summer of 1905, Robert B. Armstrong, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury under Roosevelt and then president 
of the Casualty Company of America, railed against accident fakirs at a meeting 
of the International Association of Accident Underwriters in a speech where he 
called them a “criminal troop” and compared them to check forgers and bank 
robbers.*! The only way to eliminate the accident fakir from society, according to 
Armstrong, was through “co-operation and organization” and he helped to bring 
together several dozen companies into the Alliance Against Accident Fraud in order 
to generate publicity about “crooks, including professional litigants, ‘fakirs,’ false 
witnesses, shyster lawyers, tricky doctors, ambulance-chasers, and runners” and 
aid prosecution against them.” 

The efforts that were made against the accident fakir by insurance companies 
and rail authorities were not unique. By the turn of the century, the figure of the 
fakir easily incited moral outrage and served as an effective catalyst for many 
industries and trades to modernize and organize themselves. One realm in which 
the fakir incited change was the selling of products. Timothy Spears noted in his 
history of salesmen that “much of the literature written by travelling men during 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century seems a direct condemnation of free- 
wheeling selling methods” that preceded them, and the fakir was commonly used as 
a specific didactic counterexample for individual salesmen.*? A modern salesman 
was called upon to be the opposite of the fakir in numerous ways: their manner of 
dress, their honest and lasting relationships with buyers, their working of a clearly 
denoted and assigned territory, and their selling of goods based on scientific meth- 
ods and appeals to reason. One monthly paper counseled insurance salesmen to 
“work consciously and enthusiastically” on the basis of a “fair and square business 
deal,” unlike the street fakir who was a “sham” and “counterfeit.”“4 An article by 
the Victor Talking Machine Company in the magazine Salesmanship went so far as 
to describe the way in which “prince among the salesmen” handled their stock with 
care and concern, since the street fakir roughly handled disposable and gimmicky 
merchandise “which neither buyer nor seller is called upon to respect.”45 

Advertising was another realm which was influenced by the threat of the fakir. 
Both companies looking to advertise and publishers looking to sell advertising 
space were concerned that the presence of fakirs in advertisements would cause 
general mistrust among the public. The periodical Western Advertising saw those 
in charge of advertising as a needed defense against “the fraud and the fakir,” 
particularly in smaller cities and towns that lacked organizations like the Better 
Business Bureau.“* A writer for the Northwest Journal of Dentistry described legit- 
imate advertising as “an investment in public confidence” and went as far as to 
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claim that it was “the duty of every loyal citizen to give up some of his private time 
for the public welfare—and in no way can you help so easily as to support this 
movement against the advertising fakir.”*” The Des Moines Capital offered itself 
to advertisers as having “the reputation of being one of the cleanest newspapers 
in America,” in part because it abided by an advertising standard of honesty and 
guarded its display and classified advertisements by “refusing the copy of the local 
medicine fakir” as well as “the fakir in the foreign field.”48 

The “medicine fakir,” synonymous with the “snake oil salesman” and the 
“quack,” was the bane of the medical establishment in the late-nineteenth century. 
Local doctors and state-level medical societies saw medicine fakirs who sold var- 
ious nostrums and remedies as not only fraudulent but doing real harm by both 
selling items with dangerous ingredients and steering people away from proper 
medical care. In 1906, the American Medical Association established its propaganda 
department “to gather and disseminate information concerning health fraud and 
quackery,” and the Pure Food and Drug Act was passed which required drugs to 
list dangerous and addictive ingredients and established oversight for drugs and 
penalties for misrepresentation. That same year, Agnes Foster Buchanan praised 
modern medicine in a Sunday feature for the San Francisco Call by contrasting 
its doctors and surgeons to another fakir.4® According to Buchanan, the “Eastern 
fakir” dressed in a “gorgeousness of color” and “richness of tone” with a turban 
of “multitudinous folds,” while the surgeon wore a long and plain apron of “white 
coarse linen” and a simple cloth to cover the head. The fakir of India traded in 
fake miracles, while the Western medical doctor performed real miracles as part 
of their daily work. 

In 1947, ninety years after the Fakir of Ava began his gift shows, Republic 
Pictures released a movie titled Yankee Fakir that centered on a pair of colorful 
salesmen moving through Arizona with their patent medicine show. The film was a 
period piece, and by this time the term “fakir” had largely become an anachronism. 
The efforts of advertisers, the medical establishment, heads of industry, law enforce- 
ment, and popular culture all helped to hasten the demise of sidewalk peddlers, 
medicine salesmen, and various swindlers who were known under the term. When 
“fakir” was used in the United States after the Second World War, it mostly returned 
to its earlier uses and referred to ascetics and wonder-workers in India. 

Numerous terms found their way into American English from India and existed 
as simple loanwords such as shampoo, jungle, and pajama. But other terms had 
more complicated histories. “Swami” outgrew its initial use in late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury America as a simple title for an Indian religious teacher. By the 1920s, a 
silky, and often brightly colored, synthetic fabric used in womenswear named 
“swami silk” had become popular. Its name capitalized on the association that the 
American public had with the dress of these teachers, such as “flaming kimono” 
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of Yogananda and the “flowing orange robe” of Vivekananda. Enough stage magi- 
cians and psychics had adopted Orientalist personae by that time that “swami” 
was also regularly used as a term for a fortune-teller. After the Second World War, 
sportswriters for newspapers across the country called themselves “swami” as 
they predicted the outcome of contests. One casino in Reno, Nevada, advertised its 
snack bar to potential gambling tourists by addressing them as “visiting swamis.”°° 
The connotations of fabric and forecasting would often combine as people would 
describe themselves as putting on their “swami robes” to predict the future. 

“Guru” has been used as an informal title in recent decades to describe various 
teachers and experts. There are computer gurus, diet and fitness gurus, financial 
gurus, and gurus for political campaigns. It is often assumed that “guru” in this sense 
is a simple transposition of the original meaning of the term in Sanskrit for “teacher” 
or someone with “weight” or “heaviness,” but studies of the influential corporate 
consultants known as “management gurus” suggests that the word is much more 
complex and nuanced.*! Management gurus are charismatic and successful, but 
the title of “guru” also sets them apart from traditional experts, and it can suggest 
faddishness, pseudo-credentialing, an appeal to a naive audience, self-promotion 
and commercial savvy, excessive devotion, and in some cases the implication of 
charlatanism. The contemporary meaning of “guru” in the United States would then 
seem to include over a century of accumulated connotations from the polemics 
against the earliest Indian spiritual teachers in the late-nineteenth century through 
the guides of Countercultural spiritual seekers during the late Sixties. 

Like “swami” and “guru,” the term “fakir” acquired numerous meanings 
through nearly a century of popular usage in the United States. “Fakir” could point 
to India, the United States, or both. “Fakir” could be a neutral descriptor and even 
occasionally have positive connotations, such as sidewalk fakirs at Christmas, 
but it was most often used with a range of negative implications. A fakir was a 
wonderworker, stage magician, impoverished ascetic, religious fanatic, lazy men- 
dicant, colorful and animated salesperson, exotic foreigner, dishonest imposter, 
or criminal faker who preyed on the gullible. The image of the American fakir, 
never totally removed from its Indian counterpart, was strong enough to serve 
as a counterexample and catalyst that reformed salesmanship, advertising, and 
medicine, while inciting many industries to modernize. The term “fakir” in its full 
history shows how fluid, dynamic, influential, and complicated ideas of India were 
as they took hold in the American imagination. 
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